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policy of isolation. Great Britain, now deeply committed, was plainly
in a minority in the Far East, and the anxious question arose whether
her fleet, notwithstanding its two-Power standard, would in the test
of war in these distant waters be equal to the possible combinations
against it. The production early in 1898 of a German naval Bill
which, though only a shadow of what was to come, proposed sub-
stantial increases was not reassuring on this point. Scenting something
of the mind of British Ministers, Baron Eckardstein, a member of the
staff of the German Embassy in London, arranged a meeting between
Chamberlain and the German Ambassador, Count Hatzfeldt, at the
house of Baron Alfred dc Rothschild on March 25, shortly after the
Russian seizure of Port Arthur. This led to several further interviews
between the Ambassador and the Colonial Secretary of which both
left voluminous records. All that is important is that Chamberlain
told the Ambassador l frankly that the situation had taken a turn
which made it impossible for England to maintain her traditional policy
of isolation and (according to the Ambassador) threw out the idea of
an Anglo-German Alliance in which the two countries would engage
to stand by one another in case either were attacked. The Ambassador
reported this in full to his superiors in Berlin, laying stress on the
urgency of the proposal and the necessity for strict secrecy, but in
view of the vehement encouragement which the Kaiser had given to
the Russian adventure in the Far East, they were plainly not in a
position to accept an overture of this kind from London at that
moment. The German Foreign Secretary therefore fenced with the
proposal, making adroit use of the argument with which Lord
Salisbury in 1889 had rejected a similar overture from Bismarck, viz.,
that British Parliamentary institutions made such engagements im-
possible. To keep Britain hopeful but at arms' length was at this
time the cue of Berlin, and the Chamberlain overture was thus skilfully
side-tracked. But there was almost no proposal which, in the opinion
of the German Foreign Office, could not be turned to some advantage,
arid entirely ignoring the Ambassador's emphasis on secrecy, the Kaiser
communicated the whole of it to the Tsar, who replied by revealing
that in the course of the negotiations preceding the occupation of Port
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